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PKSFAC2 

Th^ author of this monograph has been engaged in caree*' education 
act:-Ti=32s ^ince the concept vas first presented hy Dr. Sidney ?. 
MarlarL, Jr. , in 1971. S has been the writer's good lortijne to have 
worked ^th the concept of career education in a nimSer of capacities: 
pro^jecr :director* in-sezrvdce speaker and consultant, third party 
evalusmr, proposal developer and reviewer and a^ 5 conference 
presenter. In addition to tnese activities, the vrriter is currently 
serving as a member of the Pennsylvania Advisory Council on Career 
Education. 

Regarding community Question, the author hsts served as the 
Directcr of the Commonwealth Center for Community Education since 197^- 
The cenrter is an eigency of the Pennsylvania Departmenw of Education and 
is affiliated with the national network of community education centers 
which a:re sponsored by the Mott Foundation of Flint, Michigan. In his 
role at the center, the author has been involved in statewide mission 
vh-- h is designed to initiate, plan, implement and prGi?ote community 
education throughout the CommonweaJ.th of Pennsylvania. 

These experiences with career education and community e^.ucation 
have been personally and professi^onally rewarding for the writer. 
Further, the insights gained irom tnese experiences have led to the 
writing of this monograph. That is, it is through the author's involve- 
ment in career education that he has had the opportunity of working with 
teachers in attempting to infuse cai-eer education activities into the 
curricTilum of the school and at all levels: elementary, middle. Junior 
and senior high school. The author even attempted infusion into the 
curriculum of an undergraduate progreon in teacher education. In all of 
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these experiences^ it vas the vriter's good forttme *o observe the 
enthusiasm or teachers, students, parents and corsrjnity groups for the 
career education concept. The teachers ^ especially? praised its vitality 
as d teaching approach while the students appreciated its relevance to 
their class roc!!i instruction, their educational and vocational goals and 
other real-life needs - 

1!!he author's involvement in cossnunity educaticrr. rade him sensitive 
to the humanity of the coimnunity and to the potenti^ the comnunity has 
for facilitating individual, group and overall co i- ■■ ..'-i ty development. 
He vas able to develop an appreciation for the commnity as a dyneiziic 
social force whose resources could he used to foster the educational, 
vocational, recreational, psyche— social and cultural-aesthetic needs of 
=11 community residents regardless of age. For the vriter, experiences 
vith commimity education reinforced *he idea that people, as a unified 
commH:ity group, are capable of dealing with problems and concerns that 
affect not only their own well being but that of the community as well. 

It vas this interest in, ^d experience with, career education and 
coimnunity education that led the author to believe that a monograph 
exploring the relationship betveen the two concepts might be veil vorth 
the time. Thus, vhile in attendance at a meeting of the National 
Advisory Coimcii on Career Education, the author expressed the need for 
such a monograph to Dr. Sidney C. High, Jr., Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt and 
Dr. Sidney P. l^arland, Jr. Each of them responded favorably to the idea 
and, indeed, encouraged the aunhor to pursue the matter further through 
the presentation of a formal prospectus to the National Advisory Council 
on Career Education. Shortly thereafter, a prospectus vas submitted, and- 
the Council endorsed the vritirp; of this monograph. 



Zt is the atttSo.r*.s -=ope tha- ii;-- --.?=:uscriiJt vill sortribiite to a 
^)etter -undei-stesaing c: ' =he rsla^ ".r^- ~:2etveen career ecucatior ar^. 
coammity educator:. " . fs bis i^-r-s^ tliat the r^ers vill 

explore, for thes^ve:: , -=ae h*-^ i^^^sje possibiiities. of ooth of 
these concepts, well ^ t>e .e-.r;--is rhat i^ght accrue for zjz=lylt=^ 
and coraEority r-sn /.en- 3 — .rcni?.- s^^^ s- :=niian and neaniiigftfL per^n-ershir . 

Having indir:i=:iec_ r-=--"~id5- - a^s?eriences that led . : the -ritir. - c: 
this Eionograph, s::ithcr ---ffoc:^ life to extend rds i=rscnal thanz- 
to Dr. Sidnej C. Jr., — ■ - ^ monitored the project, hu- a^sc 

supplied tie wrixar^ --dth 1=^ n jnt - f srmipriate docimen^; and to 
Dr. Kenneth 5. Hc-'t . i&of-.? -n£ comments helped to sharpen and 

extend some of the ^^at^s^" i -.--£i=nograph. Lastly, =y thanks gc 
out to tvo people -^to -KT^srsu a;- -st as hard as the vriter^ in trying to 
ieet the puDlicatir=:s ceaQ.'/ " -:e: ^.£s vif= Linda, who typed the monograph 
earlier drafts, anid his .edisfia^: ^ie Gardher, who typed the final 
manuscript. Both od" -JhssK '^sr^s ti_. anther's sincere gratitude. 
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SACESRODIgD 

With "both career ednrrs.'tlon and cormjr±iy education erzerging 82" 
national movements, it is important that tne relationships 'between'. ^he 
tvo he eDcplored and isore clearly understood. Both concepts stress 
coEzsinity involvement. Career education er^hasizes the ir^rtance zzf 

involving the >n^^'T g ^'hn^ /H r^^'^^cr.^ /jrn u f t T?>^r!t . / pm-^f^ <; i nn a,! cominZTTy 

and the home/fandly structnire,, vhile connunity edaxcatian stres^s r:::^ 
vital relationship that exrsts hetveen the school, thse h<Xiie, and trie 
total co!nmunity. Purser, career education calls for cornmrnity 
involvement through: (l) worit experiences for students ^ (2) stud<^;r 
observations in the comnnniiy, (3) cooperative ^oh placement prosr:35£i 
involving school and commanity agencies, and {h) through the use 
community resources beyond those provided hy the school. On the other 
hand, community education attempts to marshal 1 all of the forces in zh^ 
community to enhance those human needs vhich not only contribute to 
career education, but to overall com'Eunity betterment and developmecr: as 
veil. Go^unity education, then, can and should fester the goals of 
career education, and the reverse is true as veil. 

Community education has significant imjlications for career education, 
especially vheii it is considered that community education: (l) calls for 
the TDPYTTmrm use of community resources to provide a comprehensive 
educational program for the entire community, (2) assesses existing and 
future co™unity needs and then marshalls the community resources to meet 
these pco^icular reeds, (3) promotes citizen involvement in the community 
decision-making process, (h) vorks tovard developing occupational 
opportunities to support the community's employment needs, (5) identifies 
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appropr iate hisan services and s^?sncies tc seet the educational > Tocation- 
el end cultural-aesthetic needs r:' -zhe coizmunity, and (6) promotes the 
irtiiization of iinSege networks^ £-t" '3ory councils and coTmmity groups 
to plan, initiate and iirplenent dc::rz"^ties -.^ch will enhance the total 
coinsaunity (DeLargy, 197^;). In etsE^^==^y *ben, comunity education is a 
concept that fosters self-i22prc7T~snn,. group inprovenent and overall 
co^snnity improvenent. A conce;^::! icr" t±is nagni-^ jd.e cannot he overlooked 
in the deveicj^ent of career ec..::stion initiatives • To do so would ignore 
the tremendous facilitative heirp rhan: comunity education can render to 
career education — and vice ver-sa. Federal legislation recogni::es these 
potential relationships^ as cani he seen vhen one examines Sections tC5 
(eorommity Schools) and hoS (C^eer Education) of Puhlic Law 93-380. The 
U.S.O.E. Office of Career SducT=rr,ion has already issued two monographs 
delineating relationships "between vocetional education and career education. 
It is important now that a mcmograph he developed concerning the relation- 
ships that exist hetween career education and community education, and it 
is toward that end that this monograph gives its attention. 
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II- CAHSSH EDUCATIOlff MD COmUlSTn EDUCATION: 
APPROACHES TO SDUCATIOIJAL KSFOHM 



A* American Education and Society > history of Anerican education has 

"been steeped vith calls for educational refora* Advocates for refom 
have "been traditionalists, progressivists , essentialists ^ perennialists 
and humanists. While this monograph is not intended to be a treatise on 
the history of American education, its author recognises that any moves 
toward educational reform can only be understood and appreciated in terms 
of past and present educational philosophies and practices. 

The present initiatives in career education and community education 
are not entirely new. Each concept has its moorings in the historical 
strands of the past, and each concept proposes the accomplishment of 
goals that, at least in part^ were advocated "by other proponents of 
educational change. 

Today, as in the past, Americans are concerned about the role and 
functions of their schools. They are not only openly questioning the 
content being taught in schools, but also are asking questions ahout how 
the schools and other public agencies and instit^rtions are using their 
resources and facilities to meet the lifespan needs of etll leai^ners - 
children, youths, adults and the elderly. 

Two reform concepts, among others, are emerging on the national 
scene: career education and community education. Career education 
arises out of the challenge that work in a society is a venerable 
activity, and that it suffers, or lags behind, when it is separated 
from the learning processes that affect overall human development. Com- 
munity education, on the other hand, is the challenge of a society 
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vhicii for too long has denied its citizens the use cf hirzan, physical and 
financial resources needed to enhsnce their lifetime needs, namely, educa- 
tional, vocational, recreational, personal-social and culturLl-aesthetic. 

Work is an appropriate natter for proponents of career education and 
co^^nity education to he concerned ahout. Indeed there is relatively 
little in life that gives an individual ziore personal satisfaction than 
work he or she does veil and "with self-confidence. Meaningful work, 
nental health specialists observe, is one of the keys to having a 
psychologically-halanced life. Career education, in its recognition of tl 
inbortance of meaningful work, is atterrpting to foster that "balance. 

In the hook. Motivation and Personality , Maslow and Murray (195^) 
described tvo categorir-i- of himan needs: physiological r --eds (hunger, 
thirst, sex, shelter); and psychological needs (love, self-esteen, self- 
actualization). It is a scheme of needs that give- credibility to the 
adage that ^'man does not live by bread alone." It inplies that while we 
imist meet our physiological needs to live, we must also meet our 
psychological needs to give meaning and fulfillment to our lives. 

As a nationwide effort, c^eer education has embarked on a major 
mission which is designed to integrate leading and work in a relation- 
ship that not only benefits the individual, but also the comnunity in 
which he or she lives. Since the author views career education a 
conmunity-vide effort, attention will be given to exploring the relation- 
shit) between career educat'^on and community education to assess their 
compatibility and their adaptability to possible linkage strategies. 
Before this relationship is addressed with any intensity, however, it 
is necessary to consider career education and community education in the 
context of past educational reform initiatives. In the next section, the 
author attempts to do that. 

k 
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TvQ Bducatixma± Hefomers of tae Past : Brxef Sketches 

1- BeaJ ^i^^ti.^ gygnvi >? f! ^ Before the Jfcerican Hevoliition, Benjanin 
Frazi&lin had traveled eyter.sively in Europe. He ^ as in the case of 
the colonial leaders of the tine, vas cultiired, vell^educated, vicely- 
read and concerned about the need to educate the laasses in tha 
fledgling Anerican Colonies. 

While Franklin had numerous and varied interests throughout his 
life, he vas concerned nbout the educational practices of his time 
and utilized his perso nal popularity to sake his concerns knovn. He 
felt that the suDject-inatter of the Latin Grammar School vas unrelated 
to the needs of the rising nunher of sierchants, iandoviiers and ship- 
builders vho vanted vorkers skillei in surveying, navigating, account- 
ing, merchandising and the crafts. 

Franklin, as an educational reformer, vas an educational 
pragmatist and realist. He recognized the importance of a classical 
cxirriculur / ^y.'^ learners , but not ell leamer-s ■ wanted a 

curricuT - . .Id meet the practical xrtiiitarian needs of business, 

industry and c^i ' . ' * in Colonial /merica, as veil as one that 
prepared students for college and the professions. 

The essence of Franklin's thoughts are captured in his publica- 
tion, "Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania." 
He vrote: 

As to their studies, it vould be veil if they 
could be taught everything tl'.at is useful, and every- 
thing that is ornamental. . .Youth vill come out of 
this school (the academy) fitted for learning any 
business, calling or profession (Cloyd, 19C2). 

Indeed, it vas Franklin's educational realism that made him a 

proponent of the academy - a school that vould center its subject-matter 
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on those aspects of living that vere of practical vise in the life and 
wrk of the people of Colonic Anerica. It might he said that 
5^^siiin*s ideas vere ahead of his tine. He certainly sav the rela- 
tionship betveen school and vorfc and he called for a curriculv^n that 
reflected that relationship. His arguments for educational reform in 
•ore^Hevoltitionary Anerica reserhle those argunents that characterize 
the career education aovesent today. It is lively that if Ben^Jenin 
Franklin vere living today the goals and objectives of career education 
-would he sinilar to his ovn. 

2. John Devey . In the recent history of educational theory and 
practice, there is prohably no one vhose influence on education has 
been as significant as that of John Dewey. Of the many beliefs he 
left vith ur. the idea that learning must be related -^--o the lives and 
interests of students is paramount. Dewey believed that knowledge, 
if responsive to the needs of society, coald improve the quality of 
life. Further, in his view, the school was not to be a preparation 
for life, but life itself. He stressed the interrelationship betveen 
school and society, and described the role of the learaer as one of 
an active problem solver rather than a passive "spectator." He was 
quick to criticize the sterility of the coirriculim and the heavy 
investment of time on the rote memorization of facts which had little 
meaning for the Reamer. It was Dewey's contention that: the 
teaching methods of the time were out-of-tou::h wivh the natural growth 
and develcpmant of the learner; and that the curriculum tos infested 
with subject-centered activities which were unrelated to the needs of 
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the learner and to the society in which he lived. On the latter point 
Dewey (I9i6) wrote: 

From the standpoint of the child, the great waste 
in the school comes from his inability to utilize 
the experience he gets outside the school in any 
complefte and free way within the school itself; 
while on the other hand, he is unahle to apply in 
daily life yhat he is learning at school. That 
is the isolation of the school... its isolation 
from life. 



As an advocate of meaningful learning for all students, Dewey (I9l6) 

lamented the way that students who were enrolled in vocational subjects 

were treated hy the school. He expressed his concerns in these words: 

The reactionary critics are husy urging that 
vocational subjects "be taught to the masses... who 
are said to he incapable of rising to the plane 
of the * intellectual* but who do the useful work 
which somebody has to do.. -This view is^ of 
course, an open and avowed attempt to return to 
that dualistic separation of ideas and action, 
of the * intellectual V and the 'practical', of 
the liberal and servile arts, that marked the 
feudal age . 

In another passage, Dewey indicates his displeasure with the 

"social usefulness and status" classifications which schools and society 

attach to occupations- As Dewey (I916) states it: 

There is nothing whatever inherent in the 
occupations that are socially necessary and use- 
ful to divide them into those which are 'learned' 
professions and those which are menial, servile, 
and illiberal- As far as such a separation 
exists, in fact, it is sn inheritance from the 
earlier class structure of human relations. It 
is a denial of democracy - 

it is apparent that Dewey felt that schools and communities, 

rather than denigrating vocational courses, had to believe in the 

worth of such courses, and to consider them as important a part of 

the curriculum as academic offerings- Dewey believed that the 
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demeaning treatment of vocational coiirses not only negatively affected 

the value and posture of such offerings, hut also had an adverse 

effect on the psychological development of the student who took them. 

In summary, if John Dewey were living today ^ he probably would 

he in sympathy with the ideas of career education and community ^ 

education- His emphasis of a "social-civic-usefulness" role for 

schools is compatible with both concepts- The respect he gave to all 

subjects - vocational and academic - would indicate his predisposition 

toward career education. Dewey postulated that education, if properly 

pursued, wo\ild produce citizens who would be able to live and work in 

a rational social system. Perhaps the essence of Dewey's thinking is 

reflected in this brief quotation: 

What the best and wisest, parent wants for 
his own child, that must the community want 
for all of its children (Dewey, l899)- 

Attempts at Educational- Reform : Some Earlier Movement s- 

1 . "The Sev^ Cardinal Principles . " If one were to look for a 
benchmark for many of the changes which occurred in the nation's 
secondary schools since the first quarter of the Twentieth Century it 
would probably be the 19l8 Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education. Commonly known as the "Seven Cardinal 
Principles," the document has been called the declaration of independence 
of American secondary education (French, 1957)- 

fhe charge to the Commission that produced the dociiment was to 
identify appropriate objectives for American Education. The question - 
"What are schools for?" - serves as the focus of the Commission's work. 
Attention was given to the individual's role in society and the kinds of 
objectives the school should accomplish to facilitate that role. In 
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reporting on the work of the Commis: on^ French (1967/ identified those 
factors needing attention in any sound program of secondary education^ 
namely i home membership, vocation e^.d citizenship. Also, as French 
reported it, schools vould need to 2.ddress the following to insure 
effective citizenship: education for worthy use of leisure; education 
for sound health; education in the processes of communication and in the 
"basic tools of English and mathematics; and education for the develop- 
ment of ethical character. 

While the recommended objectives were for youths of high school 
age, the Gommission stated that the objectives had application to 



both levels of the school - elementary and secondary. The seven 
objectives were: (l) heatlth; (2) conmand of fundamental processes; 
(3) worthy home membership; {h) vocation; (5) citizenship; (6) worthy 
use of leisure; and (t) ethical character. 

It is evident that the above objectives, which were stated in 
1918, are still valid today. The ceull for educational change in the 
early part of the Twentieth Century matches the thinking of today's 
proponents of both career and community education. The following 
Commission's statement, which was made in I918, is still applicable 
today : 

Within the past few decades changes have taken 
place in American life profoundly affecting the 
activities of the individual. As a citiren, he 
must to a grea1:er extent. . .cope with problems of 
community life, Sta1:e and National Governments, 
and international relationships. As a worker, 
he must adjust himself to a more complex economic 
order. As a relatively independent personality, 
he has more leisure. The problems arising from 
these three dominant phases of life are closely 
interrelated and call for a degree of intelligence 
and efficiency on the part of every citizen... 
(Educational Policies Comission, I918). 



2. " The fo-ar Human Ob.iectives- ." In 253c, a statement of 
educational objectives vas released by the ^ucational Folicies 
Commission (of the National Education Association) that would 
establish a framework for student activit:i*s at all levels of the 
ichool. The Commission emphasized the inrportance of individual develop- 
ment, positive social interaction, occupa-ional satisfaction and 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. In its preamble on the 
pui-poses of education, the Co^ssion stated the overall purpose of 
American education in these words: 

The general end of education in America at 
the present time is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the individual within the framework of 
our present industrialized society. The attain- 
ment of this end is to be observed in individual 
behavior or conduct. 

Within this framework, the objectives below, which have a humanness 
about them that would appear to satisfy today's phenomenologists , were 
presented under four separate groups: 

1. The objectives of self-realization. 

2. The objectives of human relationship. 

3. The objectives of economic efficiency. 
h. The objectives of civic responsibility. 

It is particularly significant in terms of the focus of this 
monograph that the objectives cited by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1938 ^e in harmony vlth the educational refor^ suggested 
by proponents of career education and community- education. It is likely 
that supporters of both of these crSicepts would give philosophical: 
support to recommendations which sisate that the educa-ed person is one 
who: knowi the satisfaction of good vortaansHip; understands the 
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requirements and opportimities of various Jobs; appreciates the social 

value of work; takes responsibility for planning the econoiaics of his 

own life; accepts his civic duties; and maintains an tinswerving 

loyalty to democratic ideals (Educational Policies Gomission, 1938). 

3. " The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth ." In continuing this hrief 

history of educational reform, a statement that has received national 

attention since it was presented hy the Educational Policies Commission 

in 19hk is the one entitled: "The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth." Ever 

since they were first presented, these needs statements have heen useful 

in developing curricular offerings in "both the Junior and senior high 

schools of the nation. It was the Commission's thinking that every 

yotith - regardless of sex, race, economic status, and geographic 

location - should receive a broadened education that would he of value 

to him or her and to a democratic society. The needs statements applied 

to work, health, citizenship, family life, consumer economics, science, 

the arts, leisure time, social relationships, and thought and 

communication processes. The listing below of "The Ten imperative 

Needs of Youth" more adequately reflects their contemporary relationship 

to career education and community education: 

The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 

1- All youth need to develop salable skills axid 
those understandings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need 
supervised work experience as well as education in 
the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good 
health, physical fitness, and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizens of a democratic society, to 
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be diligent and competent in the perforinance of 
their ohligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation, and to have an 
imder standing of the nations and peoples of the 
world. 

k. All youth need to understand the significance 
of the family for the individual and society and 
the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5- Ail youth need to Icnov hov to purchase and 

use goods and services intelligently, understanding 
"both the TOiues received hy the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of 
science, the influence of science on human life, 
and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

T. All youth need opportunities to develop their 
capacities to appreciate "beauty - in literature, 
art, music and nature. 

8. All youth need to "be ahle to use their leisure 
time well and to budget it wisely, balancing activi- 
ties that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other 

persons, to grow in their insight into ethical 

values and principles., to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others, and to grow in the moral 
and spiritual values of life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to 
think rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, 
and to read and listen with understanding. 

While the above needs are all important, some more readily than 

others indicate t'.: - harmonious relationship that exists between the 

needs statements an^ propositions of career education and coicmunity 

education, especially those statements noMbered 1, 3* ^, 7, 8, 9, 

and 10. Indeed, supporters of career education and community 

education are in agreement with the Commission's statement (19^^) 

that says, "Each of them (American Youth) is a human being, more 
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precious than sia-terial goods or systems of philosophy not one of 
them is to he caareiesslT- wasted; consequently, all of them are to he 
given equal OT£^::rtuiiitles ro live and learn." If adherents to career 
and community e::acation helieved otherwise, it would he a human 
contradiction cr* zhe highest magnitude. 
D. Schooling vs . Scucation : Some Thoughts to Consider . 

In exploring the relationship hetveen career education and commur:)' 
education it is necessary to consider the differences hetveen "schooling" 
and "education" if some of the notions in this monograph are to he under- 
stood. While the school is charged vith the function of instruction, it 
cannot he thought of as the only educative agency in society. Even when 
we descrihe ':he school as a microcosm of society, it is important to 
remember that the learning needs of our nation are too great in numher to 
he atterded it>.7:ely by the schccl. ^e latter notion is supported hoth 
hy the concept cf acnmunity education and hy the concept of career educa- 
tj.on. That is. each sxffascrihes to the belief that the entire co^^ity is 
involved in uiie educative process, and not Just the school. 

In a previous section of this monograph, "The Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth*' were cited^ They were included to illustrate the kinds of 
objectives that the Zducaticnal Policies Commission thought were legiti- 
mate goals for schocJls to pursue. While, on the one hand, schools were 
challenged to meet "the ten imperative needs of youth," comunities, 
on the other hand, were given a rather shallow role to play in meeting 
these needs. It was another illostrstion of schools attempting to 
accomplish a number of broadly described human objectives without 
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involving the help of other coinmiinity agencies, resources and services - 

Perhaps two erroneous observations have to he dealt vith here: 
(l) the observation that education is solely a school matter; and 
{2: the observation that education is mainly for the yoiing. With respec": 
to the first observation^ there is a difference between the ternis 
''schooling" and "education:." Schooling is usually the activiry of 
accimnlating credits or grades in high school or college as a result of 
taking formalized courses in a school or college setting. Education ^ 
on the other hand, is a lifetime process that occurs within end outside 
of the formalized school system. It is a process that embodies all the 
life-related activities that have an influence on the manner in which 
individuals learn, work, pairticipate and live in their communities. 
In this sense, according to Totten aAd Manley (1970) the community 
facilitates learning by serving as a "laboratory of human experiences." 

Upon considering the second observation, it is essential that 
cs^-eer education not be described as solely a K-12 or K-I6 effort. In 
these times when youths, adults, and older Americans are expressing 
their need for lifetime learning, it would be tragic if their desires 
were to go unheeded- There is little argument that career education is 
needed by today's youth. But career education is also needed by today's 
pr-1 t.g and older Americans. The psychological significance of work, 
t^ changes in retirement legislation, -::he heavy influx of women into 
the labor force, the constructive use of leisure, and the differing 
lifestyles are legitimate issues for career education to address. They 
are issues that characterize, for the most part, the needs of persons 
who are older and out of school. This rs not an expanded view of career 
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education, it is merely the restatement of a mission that career 
education has alre&dy embraced, hut up urit^ now has not heen ahle to 
adequately implement . 

Community education has a stake in th^s effort, too. Indeed-. rI-^ 
citizens have needs to he met no matter vhs.t age thej nay he, or vheth 
they are attending school or not- There is a plu.ce ±n our society for 
the "Ten Imperative Needs of All -Americans - Ages Six to Ninety." In 
this broadened mission, career education - as one area of need - must 
he accessible to all citizens, regardless of age; and community 
education must he ready to promote career education as a legitimate, 
lifetime effort for all those people in the commimity who want it. 
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ill. CAREER EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND DEFINITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Definiti^aal Misconceptions : A Perrenial Problem . 

Prior to career education's arrival on the scene, people vere 
asking - and still do - "What is the difference Setveen community 
education and adult education?" Like career education, community 
education and adult education have heen caught in the semantics 
dilemma. Some adult educators claim, for instance, that they have 
heen doing community education all the time. This response is 
largely the result of their perception of community education as a 
progra^atic activity for adults- Yet, as in the case of career 
education and vocational education, there are key differences between 
the two concepts. Olsen and Clark (197T) refer to the misconception 
that "community education is synonymous with adult education" in 

these words: 

Sometimes the concept (community education) 
is perceived as adult education extended heyond 
high school completion and adult "basic education 
endeavors of a school system. At other times, 
it has "been seen as the act of providing various 
learning experiences to cciimunity members sixteen 
years of age or older. It is also envisioned "by 
some as adult offerings in a neigh"borhood school 
building, rather than an adult education center- 
Finally i it is occasionally regarded as merely 
adult education under a new label or identity. 
Of course adult education is an important aspect 
of community education; but it is only one 
aspect . 

Acult education, then, rather than being broadly inclusive, is 
limited in scope with respect to mission and target groups. This is 
reflected in the Adult Education Act (1978 Amendments) which defines 
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the term "adult" and "adult education" as follows: 



(e) The term 'aduit' means any individual who 

has attained the age of sixteen. 

(h) The term 'adult education' means services 
or instruction helov the college level, for 
adults who: (l) do not have a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing secondary 
education and who have not achieved an 
equivalent level of education, and. (2) are _ not 
currently required to he enrolled in schools . 

Briefly, then, adult education is geared toward activities and pro- 
grams of a non-haccalaureate nature. To a large extent, it is a program 
rather than a process. Community education, on the other hand, is a 
lifelong process and includes all age groups. It utilizes adult educa- 
tion programs - usually focused on the development or remediation of 
basic skills - to meet the needs of out-of-school youths and ad\ilts. 

In continuing with the semantics dilemma, one of the first persons 
to describe the differences between caxeer education and vocational 
education was Dr. Kenneth Hoyt^ Associate Commissioner for Career 
Education,* U.S. O.E. Dr. Hoyt (l9TT) explained the differences as follows 



1. Vocational education represents a body cf 
substantive knowledge designed to provide students 
with specific vocational skills necessary for entry 
into the occupational society. Career education's 
main thrust is on providing students with skills 
and attitudes necessary for changing with change in 
the occupational society including (a) basic 
academic skills; (b) decision-making, job-seeking, 
job-getting, and job-holding skills; and (c) good 
work habits and a personally meaningful set of work 
values . 

2. Vocational education represents an instructional 
program designed to meet the needs of a segment of 
the student boi^ at the secondary, and post-secondaiy, 
sub-baccalaureate level. Career education^ on the 
other hand, represents an effort designed to be 
threaded through all instructional programs at all 
levels, of education - from the early elementary school 
years through the co2JLege/university and adult educa- 
tion system. 
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3. Vocational education concernsitself almost 
entirely with the world of paid enpi oyment . Career 
education, however, is concerned about both paid 
and unpaid work. 

k. Vocational education is something taught by 
persons called 'vocational educators.' Career 
education, as a systemwide effort, is something 
that hopefully will be taught, through a 
threading/weaving process, by all educators ^ not 
"by a special kind of teacher called a 'career 
educator. ' 

5. Vocational education concentrates its efforts 
on specific vocational skills. Career education, 
on the other hand, seeks to add an einphasis on the 
importance of general career skills gained through 
the so-called 'academic disciplines.' 

On the same master, Rupert Evans (1975) summarized the differences 

between career education and vocational education in this w^: 

The most obvious; _ difference between cei^eer educa- 
tion and vocational education is in the minimum age 
of persons served.. Career education may begin in 
early childhood, while.vocational education usually 
begins about age l6. It seldom or never begins 
below age 1^, and the average age of entry to 
vocational education has been increasing ever since 
its inception. 

There is obvious agreement between Hoyt and Evans. Both see career 
education as a concept to serve all people, whereas vocational education 
iainly serves those youngsters in the lU-lS year old age group. Hoyt 
is especially emphatic in describing the personalized aspects of 
career education. While he agrees that career education and vocational 
education both emphasize preparation for, and entry into, the world of 
work. Dr. Hoyt also stresses that career education, unlike vocational 
education, places a heavy emphasis on the personalized tasks related to 
the development of self-awareness, career awareness career exploration 
and decision-making skills. 
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In suinmaiy, it is not the purpose of this monograph to "rehash" 
definitions that have been dealt vitb in other places. Hovever, the 
author feels that each of the definitions just presented represents the 
kind of definitional, confusion that is likely to occur vhen comparing 
career education with community education. It is lonlikely, however, that 
this inclination toward "definitional gymnastics" will end "because of 
anything thai; is written here. Yet there has to he some effort made to 
deiscrihe the differences "between career education and community educa- 
tion if only to limit the possibility of role conflicts, the duplication 
of services and resources, unnecessary jurisdictional disputes, and 
overall misunderstandings and confusion. 
B . Career Educ a t i o n : A Sampling- o£ Befinitions . 

Hoyt and his colleagues (19T^) remind us that "defining career 
education is; not easy since there are nearly as many definitions as 
definers of it." With that admonition in mind, a sampling of career 
education and community education definitions will he given to delineate 
the similarities and differences that exist between career education and 
community education. 

Perhaps the one person who made career education a byword in 

American educational circles is former U.S. Commissioner of Education 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr. While Dr. Marland (1972) reserved the task of 

defining career education for people at the grass roots level, he ventured 

his own description of the concept in these words: 

...what the term 'career education' means to me 
is basically a point of view, a concept - a con- 
cept that says three things: Firsts that career 
education will be part of the curriculum for all 
students, not just some. Second^ that it will 
continue throughout a youngster's stay in school, 
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from the first grade through senior high and 
beyond, if he so elects. And third, that every 
student leaving school will possess the skills 
necessary to give him a start to making a 
livelihood, for himself stiI his family, even if 
he leaves before completing high school. 

in i9ihy Dr. Rupert Evans succinctly defined career education in 
this way: "Career education is the total effort of the community to 
develop a personally satisfying succession of opportunities Tor 
service through work, paid or unpaid, extending throughout life/' 

Grant Venn (19T3), a prominent educator, offered this definition: 

Career education is not a program, course ^ 
method or specific educational reform that will 
save education or solve all its problems. It is 
a concept, an approach to i^^^^ing that re- 
presents expanded options for youth in school 
and renewal opportunities for these who have 
stopped school or are employed. It is a yay to 
provide actual experience in real life situations, 
relating education to our future careers and 
offering motivation for learning in school while 
developing skills which are salable. 

The definition that served as the basis for earlier U.S.O.ji. efforts 

and Federal legislation was the one presented by Kenneth Hoyt and his 

colleagues in 197^- They wrote: 

Career education is the total effort of public 
education and the_ community to help all indivi- 
duals become familiar with the values of a 
vork-oriented society, to integrate these values 
into their personal value systems,, anc to 
implement these values into their lives in such 
a way that work becomes possible, meaningful, 
and satisfying to each individual. 

More recently, however, Hoyt (19TT) has attempted to refine his 

(et il) earlier definition of career education by emphasizing the 

supportive and participatory roles that the concept can play in effecting 

those changes in American education that reflect the changing patterns of 

education/work relationships. Rather than establishing an alternative 
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system of education, Eoyt caJLis for a refocusiiig of J^Eerican edacatioh 
in ways that reflect these changing relationships. In his 1977 mono- 
graph, A Primer for Career Edtzcationr , EiDyt states his more recent 
definition of career education in these vords. 

Career education can be defined as an effort 
aimed at refocxising American education and the 
actioiis of the broader community in ways that "w^ll 
help individuals acquire and utilize the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes necessary for each to make 
work a meaningful, productive, and satisfying part 
of his or her way of living. 

With this brief sampling of definitions, their variations sjre appar- 
ent. Career education is: (a) a part of a curricTilum; (b) an activity 
that extends from first grade to high school and beyond; (c) a strategy, 
for learning salable skills; (d) a total community effort to develop 
satisfying career opportunities; (e) a concept and approach to learning 
that represents expanded options for youths; (f) the total effort of the 
co^unity to become familiar with the values of a work-oriented society 
and the integration of those values into their own lives; and (g) an 
effort aimed at refocusing American education ana the community toward 
helping individuals acquire and utilize the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes necessary to make work a meaningful, productive and satisfying 
part of one*s way of living. 

The strand that appears to carry throughout the various definitions 
is the importance of learning as it relates to work. The humanism of 
the concept is reflected also. Descriptions such as "to develop a 
personally satisfying succession of opportunities^" or "to integrate the 
values (of a work-oriented society) into their personal lives" are 
manifestations of this humanism, Apparently this same person-centered 
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description has "becorjs a part of Section 15 of the Career Education 

Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207^ December 13, 19TT), vhich reads: 

*C?ireer education,* for the purposes of this 
Act , -means the totality of experiences, vhich 
are desired to he free of hias and stereotyping 
(including hias or stereotyping on account of 
race, sex, age, economic status, or handicap), 
through vhich one learns ahout , and prepares to 
engage in, vork as a part of his or her vay of 
living, and through which he or she relates vork 
values to other life roles and choices (such sis 
family life) 

While reco^zing how difficult it is to define the word "work,'* Hoyt 

helieves that we must CTphasize the intrinsic henefits of work as well as 

the extrinsic since work is the "hedrock" of career education- His 

definition of work (1977) is stated this way: 

Work is a conscious effort, other than that 
whose primary purpose is either coping or relaxa- 
tion, aimed at producing henefits for oneself or 
for oneself and others - 

The humanism in Eoyt's definition of work is reflected in some of the 

key words he uses to descrihe the term- Thus, as he explains it, 

conscious (applied to work) ---means that it 
is something the individual has chosen to do... 

effort --- implies the expenditure of energy... 
if the activity is to he called 'vork'--- 

produce - . - recognizes that a clear outcome must 
he sought 

henefit reflects the feeling that someone's 
life has heen enriched hecause of the activity 
(work) — 

Hoyt goes on to sxmmarize his thoughts on the "human side of work" 

in these words: 

It should he ^^hasized that this definition 
has heen fonnulated around ^at I regard as a 
hasic human need of all human heings - namely, 
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the need to do - to acconrpiish - "to achieve^ It 
is the need to knov that I ^ someone oecause I 
have done sornething* It is the feeling that 
someone needs me for something - that, hecaxxse 
I exist and I have done , the vorid is, in some 
vay and to some extent ^ better off. 

The fact that career education is heing accepted more and more as a 

humanistic concept does not make it any easier to define, Any concept 

that emphasizes the importance of vork and the need for developing 

human potential - as career education does — is hound to have a limitless 

number of people who will come forward to claim to have the "best" 

definition for it. - Yet, as frustrating as the "definitions game" might 

be, it is the only way to examine the merits of a concept in the open 

forum of life where the people themselves can define, clarify, react to, 

challenge, agree with and re-define the concept if they want to. While 

this process may be slow, it is necessary to insure, in this case, the 

success of the career education movement. This same definitional 

observation applies to community education, it would seem. Let us continue, 

then, by sampling some definitions of community education, and following 

that with some observations about the definitional relationship between 

career education and community education. 

CoTTTTTninity Education : A Sampling of Definitions . If there is one observa- 
tion that is applicable to both career education aid community education 
it, is this: both concepts have been difficult to define. Like career 
education, community education has had - and still does have - that 
malady that seems to characterize most reform concepts, namely, the 
"definitional dilemma." It has not been easy defining community education. 
There is more consensus in the spirit of what it does, than in the descrip- 
tion of what it is. However, there are those who have tried to define 
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coEnnunity education so that ve as coznmmity persons riight give a better 



direction to those actXTrities ve engage in to enhance the positive 
developnent of onr co^mities- Let vs exaiaine some of these definitions, 

Tvo authors, Minzey and LeTarte (1972) give special attention to 
serving the educational needs of all citizens in their definition. They 
vrite: 

Co^unity education is a philosophical concept 
vhich serves the entire community hy providing for 
ffii of the educational needs of all of its com- 
munity members. It uses the lo ca l school to serve 
as the catalyst for bringing commcnity resources to 
hear on community problems in an effort to develop 
a positive sense Ox community, in^rove community 
living, and develop the community process tovard the 
end of self-actualization. 

The **ail-encOTpassing" nature of community education is given in a 

definition by Totten and Maniey (1970) who state: 

(Community education) includes the total realm of 
educational experience available to individuals and 
groups to enable, them to learn how to use their fcuow- 
ledge for the fulfillment of their wants and needs- 
It encompasses all of the individuals, organizations, 
agencies, and places in the community, from which 
people le^rn what is offered by all elements of the 
entire community. It is a continuous process 
extending from the time of the first meeting of an 
individual's parents until his earthly life expires. 

The ''process" and "mobilizing" aspects of community education are 

described in a definition by KerensJ^r (1971 )- In his words: 

Goimunity education is a process. Since it is 
a process it lends itself more toward description 
than definition. A process is a set of actions or 
changes in form; a forward movement; a course. 
Consequently, efforts to define Community Education 
as a product run the risk if delimiting the concept 
to a static state.. One of the crucial elements in 
Community Education is its openness to dynamics and 
change. 

Co mmun ity Education at its best educates all and 
mobilizes all in its educational process. Its 
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distinguishing characteristic is that.it goes all 
out - it does eyeiything tha* can he done - it 
places at the disposal of each child, each person, 
the sua total of hucan imoviedge and himai ser- 
vices. It leaves no stone unturned in an effort 
to see that evefy &^an "being has the optiEiusi 
clicate for growth - 



Seay (19T^) has synthesized more extensive definitions into a rather 
orief one vhich states that "coinnunity education is the process that 
achieves a balance and a use of eill institutional forces in the education 
of the people - all of the people - of the cocm^ty." 

It is evident from this hrief saaroling of definitions that defining 
connmmity education is no sinple task. Seay (197^) made a valid 
observation vhen he said: "Because of its all-inclusive nature and its 
breach of old habits, the connrrunity education concept is difficult to 
define." 

In their book, Life-Centering Education, Olsen and Clark (1977) did 

a penetrating analysis of comnrunity education definitions, and of the 

elements that these definitions or descriptions have in common. They 

reported tlie common elements as follows: 

Most (definitions) reject that community educa- 
tion is a pSilosophicai concept. . .most reflect thalt 
it is not restricted merely to elementary and 
secondary school education. . .Another common denomina- 
tor... is that community education's purjxjse is to 
serve the entire community regardless of the age of 
the participants. - .Community member involvement in 
the educational process is another common concern.. • 
Another commonality is that community members should 
have the opportunity to participate in various types 
of learning experiences. . .based upon their identi- 
fied wants and needs. . .The importance of inter- 
institutional and agency coordination and coopera- 
tion is yet another common element... A final common 
denominator. . .points out that community education is 
a concept that eii5)hasi2es community problem-solving 
by maximizing the use of all_ community resources: 
human, physical and financial. 
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Upon examining the definitions of career education and coEsunity 
education, the hunanisn that undergirds both concepts hecomes 
apparent. Career education, like corrsunity education, is involved in 
the pronotion of initiatives which could help to enhance, in sone ways, 
the human condition of the consrunity. This is as it should be, since 
career education is really a conniunity effort- Its objectives cannot 
be separated from the community because they are coimmity objectives 
to begin vith. Indeed, to achieve career education's goals is a gain 
for the community; to fail in their achievement is a loss for the 
community. Thus, there is little doubt that if career education's 
full potential is to ever be felt, it vill only happen if the commmity 
truly supports career education's human mission and, likewise, is willing 
to provide all of the community resources necessary to accomplish that end. 
The ' "Umbrella" ^ Phenomenon as a Definitional Obstacle . 

One of the obstacles to the delivery of human goals arises from the 
practice of applying the "lambrella" idea as a way of describing a 
particular concept's comprehensiveness. The rationale is that the concept 
is so broad in scope that it "covers" most, if not all, other human 
concepts- This definitional phenomenon is characteristic of many concepts 
with the word "education" in them- To mention a few, the "umbrella" 
notion has been applied to continuing education, confluent education, 
recurrent education, lifetime education, career education and community 
education- There appears to be no limit to the size of the umbrella that 
enthusiastic supporters are willing to use to describe the breadth and 
depth of "their" concepts - 

It would be xmfortunate, however, for career education to entertain 
the "umbrella" idea for even a little while • Career education cannot and 
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should net be presented as tie "catch all" for dealing vith ail of the 
corsiunity's proolens. Rather, career education should utilize the con- 
^unity and its total network of resources to assure the delivery of 
career education's vork-oriented goals. It nakes little sense for career 
education to di^licate those community services that already exist or 
that could he developed by the total community to promote career educa- 
tion's objectives - 

Career education, then, must be vieved as a community-vide effort 
rather than solely as an effort of the school. However, it must not be 
defined so broadly and in such sweeping terms that it is regarded as a 
panacea for solving all of the community's problems or even the school's. 
Instead, what career education must do is focus on the value of work - 
both paid and unpaid - as an important part of one's psychological, social^ 
and economic development. Lastly, career education must draw upon all of 
the available resources in the community to help keep its own focus 
"in focus - 
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r/. CA?:SSH ZDUCATIO!? AIID C0VWU!^TY_.2DUCAZI 
A HEVIZ;: 07 GOAL EXPECTATIONS 

A. IJeed Ciear Educational GSjectives . 

It Is essential that career education and connunity education 

be understood in relation to their respective goals and oojectives if 

neither concept is to "be considered as a short-sighted pronouncenent of 

the tine. Too often, as history has recorded ^ so-called "educational 

refom novenents" wander ainlessly because they lack tvo specific 

"senses," a sense of purpose and a sense of direction. For effective 

learning to take place, it rrust occur vithin a broad Iramevork of 

clearly defined objectives which can be translated into explicit tasks 

from which the learner - whether of pre-school or post-retirenent age - 



can derive meaning and purpose. 

If ve can envision education as the aggregate of ail processes 

through which a person develops abilities, attitudes, interests and 

other forms of behavior that are not only valuable to the person, but 

also to the society in vhich he or she lives, then it follows that the 

proposed educational objectives should originate from such an aggregate 

of experiences (Good, 1959)- The essence of this statement is reflected 

in the following quotation: 

The purpose of the school cannot be ^^^^^r^ned apart 
from the purposes of the society which maintains the 
school- The purposes of any society are determined by 
the life values which the people prize. As a nation 
we have been striving always for .those values which 
constitute the American way of life. Our people prize 
individual human personality above everything else. We 
are convinced that the form of social organization 
called democracy promotes, better than o'ther^ the 
development of worth and dignity in nien and women. It_ 
follows, therefore, that the chief purpose of education 
in the United States should be to preserve, promote, aid 
refine the way of life in which we as a people believe 
(Aikin, 19^2). 
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Net p-11 of the objectives reccmended bv* educations-l reformers ere 
vortSy objectives* Sone are insignificazLt , *;^hile others are in conflict 
vith iore piausibie objectives - that is, these based on intense study 
and research- Thus, in revieving the ains and purposes of career 
education and conrrunity education, it is inrpcrtant that they be vieved 
in terns of their societal and hunan develcpnent inplications* While it 
is expected that the objectives of career education and co=nunity educa- 
tion will represent a variety of groups and divergent forces, they nust 
not be de-^eloped as a result of accident and vhin or passing social 
pressures (Gracbs and McClure, 196t). In the final anai^^ois, educational 
objectives serve as the "bill of particulars" through which career educa- 
tion and comunity education vill be delivered- In their ovn vay, they 
are the roadnaps that will steer x-he course of action for each of these 
hurianistic concepts- Vith these anci previous resiarks as a guide, let us 
nov examine sone of the objectives of both career and coinnunity education- 

In 1978, Kenneth Hoyt presented a definition of career education which 

also delineated the concept's main objective- Ee wrote: 

Career education is a connnunity effort aimed at 
helping persons - youths and adults - to better 
prepare themselves for work through acquiring 
adaptability skills that will enable them to 
change with change in society in such ways that 
work - paid and tmpaid - will become a more 
meaningfxzl and more rewarding part of their total 
lifestyle - 

Perhaps the goals and objectives of career education might be better 
understood if attention -s given to the learner outcomes that might ensue 
when students (of al-L ages and at all levels of education) participate in 
career education- According to Kenneth Hoyt (19T3), it is to be expected 
that students who participate in a career education effort would be: 
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1. Co!2i>etent in the oasic acadenic skills of 
readings oral and vritten cosaimicarfcion, ajid 
nathenatics; 

2. 2quipped vith good vprk nalsits leading to 
productivity in the work place; 

3. Capable of developing a personally neaning- 
ftil set of vork values that lead the person to vant 
to work; 

fe. Cornp^t en t in the basic understandings of *he 
Jinerican econcruic system that vill enable the per- 
son to respect that systen and function effectively 
vithin it; 

5. Equipped vith career decision-^rnaking skills; 

6. Conpetent in utili2ing_s^ils_required_for_ 
self-understanding and understanding of educational/ 
occupational opportunities; 

7- Equipped vith job-seeking, Job^getting, and job- 
holding skills; 

8. Capable of utilizing skills required to combat 
stereotyping as it iiz^inges on full freedom of 
educational and occupational choice; 

9. Equipped vith skills required for the individual 
tc humanize the vorkplace for himself /herself ; 

10. Equipped vith skills required to find meaning- 
ful vork in productive use of leisure time. 

Having sampled some of the key objectives of career education, it is 

nov appropriate to delineate some of the goals and objectives that have 

been proposed as outcomes fo. commimity education. Minzey and LeTarte 

(1972) Dresented the objectives of community education as '^attempts" the 

concept, as a process, might veil accomplish. In their viev, 

1. Gommunity education attempts to develop a 
number of community programs; 

2. CoMunity education attempts to promote inter- 
action betveen school and community; 

3. Community education attempts to survey commun- 
ity resources and to coordinate their interaction. 
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i;. Commity education attessts to bring aixrot 
a better relationsnip bet^/een social and govem- 
nental agencies; 

5. Cc22ii!unity education att^^ts to identify 
c^jnity problens and ferret out the needs of the 
cdsirunity; 

6. eoraunlty education attemts to develop a 
process by which the cozsiunity can become self- 
actualized. 

In his work. The Pover of Co^o^ity Sdncation , Totten (l9T0) , 
described comunity education as a concept having the pover to: 

1. Develop a philosophy of education that vill 
have najcimm' potential to fulfill hu=an needs. 

2. Put democrat jg principles to vork in meeting 
hunan and coinminity needs. 

3. Call forth the creative productivity of hunan 
beings . 

1;. Foster social self-realization. 

5. Establish realistic values in education. 

6. Relate the efforts of the home, the school, and 
the coinmunity in the development of each individnax. 

T. Establish a unity of purpose on the part of 
people in the comnrunity. 

In a national study of community education goals, DeLargy (197^). 
found that the folloving outcomes (not all of them are listed here) 
were expected to occur those communities vhere community education 
vas being appropriately implemented: 

1. Maximum use vould be made of community 
resources for the purpose of providing a compre- 
hensive educational program for the entire 
community. 

2. Coordination and cooperation vould be 
established among individuals, groups, and 
organizations to avoid unnecessary duplication. 
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3- -f. progran or process vould be ope2ratlng for 
identifying eg:sti^g ard firture individual and 
cosznmity needs. 

i-. Citizens vould be encouraged to becone 
involved and to participate in the affairs of the 
public school and the cosiunity. 

5- Alternative activities vouid be provided and 
promoted to corifaat vandalisn^ juvenile delinouency, 
crine and other school-corsrunity -nroblens. 

6. Social interaction and ir^roved human 
relationships would be promoted among people vith 
differing backgrounds - 

7. Alternative and supplementary educational 
opportunities vould be offered for children, 
youths and adults to extend their skills and 
interests - 

8. Sroloyment and vocational opportunities 
vould be_ provided or developed to meet the 
individual's and the consmnity's employment needs. 

9- Assistance vould be given to residents in 
securing needed social services from appropriate 
agencies. 

10. Provision vould be made for utilizing 
comnunity resources to meet the recreational and 
leisure time needs of the comunity residents. 

11- Activities would be provided related to 
the promotion of the sciences, the arts and 
humanities, and the general cultural-aesthetic 
tone of the community. 

Upon examining the career education objectives stated above, it 

must be presided that community education, as an all-inclusive, human 

concept, cannot deny these objectives. To do so would be to disavov 

a part of human development itself. When considering that career 

education is attempting to have ^1 learners: (l) become competent 

in the basic skills; (2) develop an appreciation for the values of a 

work-oriented society; (3) assimilate positive work values into 

their lives; and (h) acquire and use their work skills as contributing, 
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productive voriers, co=i:nity ed:ication can do little else out accept 
these ccjectives as being in harmony vith its ovn human mission* 

As concepts j then^ career education and cormnmity education are 
conpatih^e. The acco!:m)lishments of each can oe beneficial to the 
development and fulfillment of all people in ^he community. Thus, it 
is expected that this marshaliing of cc^unity efforts and resources 
might net only enhance the quality of learning, vorking and living in 
the community, but also, the overall betterment of the community itself. 

Nov that the objectives of both concepts have been considered, it 
is time to deal vith the reciprocal benefits associated vith career 
education and coraanity education. More specifically, vhat can career 
education do for community education? And vhat can community education 
do for career education? The next section deals vith both of these 
questions • 
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V. WiSSB ZDUGA^OS ^ eOMM U JixT Y ZDUCAZIOJ: 
SOME rSCIPROCAL 3ZISSFITS 

A. Ihhii C^eer Sdiieatiisi:. Can Do For Coi^anity Sducation . 

i. gse ^Cosrmnity geso^ces to Enrich the Suality , 3ree£th, and 
Practicality of- the School Cnrriculm . 

The one natter that ciirriciLl^ specialists agree on is the 
need for continuous curriculiim develo^ent in the schools- Since 
society is constantly changing, the cu.riculur:, if it is to be 
ii^e-related and responsive to corniunity needs, srust also change. 
Further, if the developmental needs of learners are to he net, it is 
essential that schools offer relevant, reality-haied experiences that 
cozplenent both the students' needs and those of society. 

Career education in the schools is basically a curriculum 
refora effort. The concept's proponents are reacting to educational 
conditions similar to those that Franklin and I^wey talked about. 
Historically, there has been a gap bexween the offerings of xhe school 
and the needs of the learners who live in a work-oriented society. 
Even today, one finds that in many communities there is little or no 
adaptation of the curricula to local community needs (French ^ 196?). 
The same college-preparatory curriculum can be found in rural schools 
as the one foimd in suburban high schools. In such cases, the 
educational needs of students in rural schools are presumed to be the 
same as those of suburban high school students. 

Career education, however, depends on the community and its 
resources to foster its goals. Its supporters not only believe in 
the importance of infusing career and community-related concepts into 
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the cinriciilum, but they also rec5iniise that no curriciiium can he 
me^iniful or successful unless it springs irbm coimunity life. Career 
education's emphasis on self -awareness, career awareness, career 
exploration, and career preparation calls for the utilization of the 
community as a "h-jman laboratory" whereby students may experience, 
try-out, and react to their own initiated and self-determined career 
plans. Through this kind of partnership between career education and 
comm-onity education, the curriculum becomes real, increases in scope 
of offerings and has a deeper meaning for the learner experiencing it. 

As a reform effort, then, career education can develop an 
appreciation for the important role the community plays in the total 
learning process. Through the utilization of community resources and 
experiences, career education will bolster its own credibility, and, 
perhaps, even lift the school from the depths of curricular sta^ation 
' to a state of dynamic curriciilar change. 

2. Use Career Education Experiences to Foster Student Apprecj^ation, 
Participation. , and Concern for Their Community. 

Career Education can be a "building bridge" between the school 
and the community. By relying on community resources to facilitate the 
curricular infusion process, career-related concepts assume a personal 
significance on the part of the learner. Work-related community 
settings are identified in which the students can "test" their tentative 
career decisions in the real arena of life, the community. 

Under this "buildiSg bridge" philosophy, the coiSiuiity comes 
into the classroom, and the classrooS goes into the community. Through 
the involveient of people, agencies, institutions and the business- 
industry-labor sectors, students begin to feel that their community really 
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cares about them as persons, and that it will do all that it can to 
help them fulfill their career aspirations and goals, Tliis community 
concern for learners can help to foster an appreciation for the 
community and its problems, and can engender vithin the students 
themselves a feeling of pride because they live in that particular 
commimity. 

By stressing the need for community-based learning, career 
education is directly "rejoining" students vith their conmunity in a 
kind of positive interaction that could set in motion a willingness 
on the p€urt of the learner to become actively involved in the present 
and future affairs of the community • "When this happens, community 
education's call for an "involved citizenry" is reassured. 

3. Develop Career Decision-Making Skills Based on Freedom of 
Choice and Their Utility for Both the Student and the r.nmmViW±ty , 

The complexity of American contemporary life has tended to 
produce a kind of decision-making anxiety for many of us living today • 
Decision-making anxiety can occur as a result of having to make a 
decision with little or no information; or it can occur as the result 
of an inability to choose because of having too much information. In 
the latter case, the individual is so overwhelmed with the mass of 
information that he or she becomes indecisive, thus intensifying his 
or he- anxiety. Toffler (1970), in his book Future Shock , 
acknowledged this phenomenon when he stated: "We are victims of 
choice and overchoice." 

Career education, through its emphasis on career development, 
gives major attention to the need for schools to help students develop 
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effective career decision-making skills. While recognizing the 
importance of these ikills in the total process of life, career educa- 
tion promotes their development in an atmosphere that honors a long- 
held American principle, namely, the "fretdom to choose." This is as 
it should he, since the "right to choose" is a part of our Democratic 
heritage. It is the one factor that distinguishes our type of 
government from that of a totalitarian state. 

While students make many decisions in their everyday living, 
there are two decisions that face ail of them: (l) What kind of 
education do they want? and (2) What kind of careers do they want 
to pursue? Throughout the process of career development, these are 
important questions for c^eer education to address. Indeed, proponents 
of career education believe that students can, through a planned and 
long-term sequence of meaningftil experiences, make decisions about 
their educational and career plans, about their choice of lifestyles, 
and about those matters which affect their personal-social lives as 

well. ; 

By making it possible for students to develop career decision- 
making skills in a positive, developmental atmosphere, career education 
is respecting the student's "right to choose." It is assuring that, on 
this important matter of decision-making, all students must personally 
decide for themselves how each of them wants to engage in the activities 
of learning, working aind living. 

The skills learned from experiences with career decision-making 
also have implications for decision-making in other aspects of community 
life. Since one of the main objectives of community education is the 
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promotion of "participatory democracy," the skills learned from career 
decision-making can surely benefit the community which vili eventually 
"be the recipient of such skills. Career education is making it possible 
for these students to practice their decision-making skills both within 
and outside of the school. They are practicing decision-making skills 
in the true spirit of democracy, and are learning, through an array of 
appropriate and long-term experiences, how to make decisions for 
themselves and eventually for their own co^unities. 

^* Use Meaningful Work ta Eacilitate Qne^s Development as a Person 
and as a Contributing Member of the CoTntnunity- . 

Career Educai;ion, as an effoi-t, is a personalized approach to 
work. It emphasizes the importance of workers as people and people as 
workers. While career education stresses the value of work, it pays 
particular attention to the personal and psychological benefits of work 
both for the worker and the worker's community. It is through career 
education's emphasis on personal development that the value of work takes 
on real meaninf for the worker. Career education can and should comiuni- 
cate this latter notion to the community. It is important for all 
residents of the community to understand work in the context of psycho- 
logical benefits as well as economic. Unfortunately, there are many 
people who do not look at work in terms of its personal development 
value. They are unaware of the impact of work on the worker's emotional 
state, on the worker's inter-personal relationships, and on the worker's 
role as a community participant. 

We live in a society that attaches much importance to one's 
"occupationfiil tag." It carries such importance, in fact, that sls soon as 
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a person reveals the kind of work he or she does, people are quick to 
presume the kind of house and neighborhood the person lives in, the 
level of schooling he or she has attained, the probable income that 
is received, the kind of leisure activities the person engaged in, and 
even the degree of "social influence" the person wields in the com- 
munity. O'Toole (19TT) tells us that "work is so much a part of our 
mentality that we are often unaware that when we talk about other 
situations^ such as education, we often do so in the context of work." 
Further, Menninger (196^*), has described work as "an essential activity 
of the mentally healthy and mature person," and that "for many people, 
work is not only a way of life but a mission in life." 

Career education's emphasis on the value of work may be 
setting a climate that may eventually have a beneficial effect on some 
of the other chronic social problems that plague us: drug addiction, 
alcoholism, family instability, withdrawal from school (and sometimes 
from society itself), and other social ills. While career education is 
not a panacea for solving these problems - nor should it ever be present- 
ed as such • the positive developmental activities which characterize 
career education's humanistic emphasis should, at least, help to 
alleviate some of these social problems. As an effort, then, career 
education is committed toward helping individuals understand who they are 
as persons, what they can accomplish as workers, and now they can use 
these understandings ^d accomplishments as a means of contributing not 
only to their own personal development and welfare, but to the welfare 
of the community as well- 
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What Connniinit y Education Can Do for Career Educatiojx , 

1. Enlist All. Elements- of the Coffltnunity - Individuals , Groups , 
Parents , Churches , Labor Unions , Indust^ries » Burinesses , Schools , 
Agencies , Service Cluhs , etc , - as^ Advocates in the National Promotion 
of Career Education , 

The theme of this monograph is that career education is a 
commonity effort. It is not a movement isolated from peopl-3; it is a 
movement for the development of people. The overall goal of career 
education, as Hoyt (1977) states it^ "is to refocus American education 
and the actions of the "broader community in ways that vill help 
individuals acquire and utilize the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
necessary for each to make work a meaningful, productive and satisfy- 
ing part of his or her way of living," This is a humanistic goal that 
all advocates of community education can accept. It certainly fits the 
self-actualization scheme referred to earlier hy Maslow and Murray (195^^)* 
It is a goal vhich, if accomplished even in part, will help to improve 
the commimity and the quality of life of its residents. When individuals 
have the opportunity of utilizing their talents, skills and attitudes 
in work activities that are meaningfxil and of value to them, the commun- 
ity can only "benefit from this situation. 

It is appropriate, then, for community education to mobilize 
all of its resources in an advocacy role that promotes the concept of 
career education in every community of the nation. This should he a 
total advocacy effort that includes: individuals, groups, parents, 
schools, churches, labor unions, businesses ^ industries, agencies, 
neighborhood councils, boards, governmental units, associations, organiza- 
tions^ service clubs, and the media. No person, agency, or institution 
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that truly accepts the philosophy of career education should he excluded 
from this advocacy network. Career education should and can make a 
positive difference. As advocates for career education, communities - 
with all of their resources and linkage possibilities - can help to make 
it happen. 

2. Use Community Education Surveys- and: Other Community Assessment 
Api^roaches to Determine Community Attitudes Toward Career Education. 

The ultimate goal of community education is to help communities 
develop a sense of commiiiity. Community education's supporters are 
convinced that community participation in the identification and solution 
of all of the problems which affect their lives is the only way to 
develop this sense of community- An important first step to solving any 
community problem is to survey the community to determine what those 
problems might be. It is an information-gathering approach that not only 
identifies the needs, issues ,- concerns , and priorities of a community, 
but also the resources - human, physical and financial - which could be 
utilized to ieet the identified needs. Indeed, a well-organized community 
survey which is conducted by a community council with commxmity-wide 
representation can get at the "pulse of the community." 

The community survey can be utilized for career education purposes 
as well. It can be used to tap the attitudes of grass roots neighborhoods 
concerning their feelings about career education, as well as their hopes 
and aspirations concerning the movement itself. Some other questions might 
be: Vhat perceptions do they hold about career education? '^aX 
education-work linkages presently exist? What attitudes do they have 
toward work? How do they view the need for career awareness, career 
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exploration, and career preparation? What resources and talents are 
present.ly available to facilitate career education's goals? Thei»e and 
many other questions can he used to initiate a strategy for change along 
career education lines. While conmimity education surveys deal with 
numerous community prohiems - health, transportation, employment, 
safety, housing, etc, - vork, as a theme, is one of the major concernis. 
Involving career education in a community education survey of grass roots 
neighborhoods is an effective vay to keep career education in the fore- 
front of community thinking, and to identify those community resources 
that can help deliver career education's goals. 

3 • Utilize the National Netvor^- of Community Education. Centers for 
Linkage^, Advocacy and Resoorce Purposes . 

Nationally, the Mott Foundation of Flint, Michigan, has played 
a key role in the community school movement and community education move- 
ment since 1935- Through the Foundation's Centers for Cominunity Education 
approximately 95 of them located strategically throughout the United 
States - the spirit of community is "being promoted in nearly 15CC 
communities. These Centers operate under tuc philosophy that commiinity 
education can make a difference; that people can make decisions for 
themselves and their communities; that resources can he shared; and that 
people can guide the community on a course of action that not only 
enriches the quality of life in the community, hut enhances the commiinity's 
overall esprit de corps. 

The Mott Foundation Community Education Centers are a "natural" 
for linkage with career education. Through their extensive work with 
communities they have "been able to identify a number of community 
strategies and approaches that could help the career education movement . 
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For career education to attempt to duplicate what these Centers are 
already doing in terms of services would be wasteful indeed. These 
Centers work with schools, churches ^ parents, teachers, administrators, 
community recreation and perk divisions, employment agencies, colleges 
and universities, neighborhood groups, lahor-husiness-industrial groups » 
community and city planners, senior citizens' agencies and numerous 
other human service agencies and units. They also act collectively as 
a national dissemination network for information on various aspects of 
community education. Obviously, the national network of community 
education centers can facilitate the efforts of career education. It 
is a linkage worth developing not only for p^nership purposes hut for 
reasons of advocacy and resources utilization as well. 

h. Identify Community Facilities and Resources- That Could Be 
Used for Coieer Education Purposes . 

One of the problems that is likely to arise in the career 
education movement is related to the availability, use and sharing of 
facilities for all people vho want and need career education. Since 
career education is more than a school-based effort, it is bound to 
involve more people than the school can physically house. Yet the 
benefits of career education should not be denied to any member of the 
community because the school "lacks the facilities." When someone 
gives this as the reason for not involving out-of-school groups in 
career education, it indicates the narrow perception that the person 
has about what career education really is- 

Career education is a community-wide effort. As such, all of 
the available resources in the community should be used to foster career 
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education's intended goals. If the community is accepted as a classroom, 
then it follows that those learning outcomes and experiences that are 
related to career education can be acquired in the community as veil as 
in the school. Community education has long supported this notion, and 
indeed practices it. Career education will obviously require a unified 
effort on the part of the community to accomplish its goals. In doing 
this, there is no reason why other facilities in the community cannot he 
used. As the author sees it, career education experiences can take place 
in the church hail, in the fire hall, in the community center, in the YMCA, 
in the YVCA, and in any "buildings that the "business-industrial community 
might wish to make available. Again, to say that all career education 
experiences have to take place ^in the school is a narrow perception of 
career education. Further, as the husiness-lahor-industry sectors become 
more involved in career education, it is likely that the work setting 
itself will become the real learning laboratory. 

It is essential, then, for career education proponents to work 
with personnel in commiznity education to address the facilities problem. 
In many cases the facilities problem is more a lack of information than 
a lack of buildings. Through the utilization of community education's 
survey approaches, career education proponents might find that there are 
many facilities and resources in the community that could be used and 
shared to promote career education activities. As a community effort, 
career education has a legitimate right to use co^unity facilities to 
accomplish its ends. Community education, with its extensive experience 
in the area of facilities utilization, can help career education in this 
endeavor . 



Vi. DEVEfcOPiNG A DELIVERY SYSTEM 

BETWEEN CAREER EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

The Need for Inter»Agency Collaboration . Earlier it was stated that 
c^eer education and coimnunity education are complementary concepts which 
have their "humanistic roots" in the same "soil of life" that nurtures 
the growth and development of all people in the community. Philosophic- 
ally speaking, then, hoth concepts are sound, compatible, mutually 
beneficial, and committed to the human development of people. Yet their 
impact will be less than effective if either of the concepts is promoted 
in a type of splinter movement of its own. Looking at this matter 
historically, this usually happens when proponents for social chinge 
consider a particular concept as being solely "their own thing." What 
is even more damaging to the concept's delivery is its institutionalization 
in a bureaucratic setting that is nore inclined toward guarding its own 
turf than it is toward delivering the concept's human goals. 

It will serve no useful purpose for career education and community 
education to become embroiled in institutional inertia that results from 
unhealthy rivalry, competition, ^d "territorial" disputes. This can 
only lead to the eventual demise of both concepts. What is^ needed to 
foster career education and community education is inter-agehcy 
collaboration. Indeed, it is collaboration, rather than cooperation and 
coordination, that describes more precisely the relationship that is 
needed between the two concepts. As Eoyt (1978) points out, "Collabora- 
tion is a process involving shared comitment, responsibility and 
authority between the formal system of education and various segments of 
the broader comnunity. . ." The words "shared commitment, responsibility, 
and authority" ^e important here for they imply a trust level on the 
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part of the participants that is beyond reproach. Cooperation, on the 
other hand, does not deny commitment nor does it assure it either. It 
is a term that connotes, much too often, a kind of "picking and 
choosing" what a particular agency or institution wants to cooperate on 
or atout, Coordination ig §v»n less acceptable in describing an effective 
collaborative linkage since it implies that one agency or institution can 
singularly arrange or regulate the services of all others. This often 
results in a "status type" of relationship which lessens the equality of 
partnership. 

Supporters of community education have long recognized the need for 
inter-agency collaboration* Indeed, their writings are steeped with this 
notion. Career education proponents must likewise promote the idea of 
inter-agency collaboration since it makes little sense to duplicate 
services and resources that already exist in the community. It is 
important to emphasize that neither the school, acting alone, nor any 
other agency or institution can singularly deliver career education or 
community education- It is only in a collaborative linkage framework 
that schools, public and private agencies and institutions ^ governmental 
units, business-industry-iabor sectors, and various organizations and 
groups will be able to effectively accomplish the missions of career 
education and community education. Finally, it is only in this 
collaborative linkage framework that human, physical, and financial 
resources will be utilized in the best interests of each concept, and 
thus eliminate the costly duplication of resources and services as well 
as the unnecessary depletion of hiiman energies. 
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The Comiunlty Advisory Council : A Vehicle for Effective Linkage. 

A premise of this monograph is that the noble goals of career educa- 
tion and community education "belong to the entire community, and not just 
the school. They are goals that are so much a part of human development 
that their delivery depends? on a comprehensive, hroad-hased strategy that 
is spearheaded hy the total community rather than hy the usually 
fra^ented and restrictive "one-agency" approach. 

Community education, as a movement, wholeheartedly endorses community 

advisory councils and other linkage networks. Indeed, it is committed 

toward involving people in the making of decisions which affect their 

lives. As Parson and. Seay (197^) state it, "People, when given the 

essential facts and freedom to express their views, will make the hest 

decisions in matters that affect their own welfare." They stress the 

importance of advisory councils in community education in these words: 

Advisory councils put the community into com- 
munity education* They provide a grass-roots 
level of participation in the P^^ocess that 
achieves a "balance and a use of ail institutional 
forces in the education of all people of a com- 
munity (Parson and Seay^ 197^). 

Nance (1975), in addressing the values and "beliefs that give focus 

to community advisory councils, presented them in this statement of 

assumptions: 

1. People have the right to ps^icipate in deci- 
sions which affect their lives. 

2. Participating democracy is the superior method 
of conducting community affairs* 

3. People have the right to strive to ^rreate the 
environment which they desire. 

b. People have the right to reject an externally 
imposed environment. 
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5. ^^i^i^ing hman interaction ?9™™?!^y 
vill increase the potential for human development. 

6. Implicit within a process of interaction is an 
ever-videning concept of 'community.* 

7. Motivation, is created in people "by association 
with their environment. 

8. 6omunity education vorks toward developing 
the s-'biiity of hujsan "beings to meet and deal with 
their environment. 

After presenting the values and "beliefs which serve as "operational" 

assumptions for community advisory councils^ Nance (1975) presents the 

following specific objectives as "being within the purview of such 



councils : 

1, To discover and recognize pro'blems, carry on 
study and planning, and make recommendations regard- 
ing the solution of these pro'blems for consideration 
"by the res|)onsi"ble authorities. 

2. To provide a means through which civic groups or 
individual citizens can present plans and secure 
cooperation for the purpose of enriching community 
life. 



3- To assist in the development of programs geared 
to the needs and wants of xhe community in utilizing 
the human, physical, and financial resources of the 
community in that programming. 

To provide a means of communication, a channel, 
for _ disseminating information in providing interpre- 
tation of information to all civic organizations and 
individual residents of the community regarding 
corSunity school projects. 

5. To provide a 'sense of coiumunity' in support of 
projects necessitating full community support. 

6. To stimulate member organizations and individuals 
on the community advisory council to conduct a 
periodic self -evaluation of its operation. 

7. To operate programs that are of service to all 
civic organizations and residents which cannot "be 
landertaken "by any single organization or individual 
within the community. 



8. To maintain relations with sources of assistance 
to local, state or national levels - 

9. To provide a means of democratic miction in meet- 
ing local needs throiigh existing agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions- 

iOi To identify throxigh the operation of the com- 
munity advisory councils potential community leaders 
and to develop their qualities of leadership through 
community involvement. 

It is obvious that a community council vhich is operating vithin 
the framework reported oy Ifance (19T5) has major implications for 
career education. The message is clear: under no circumstances can 
career education "go it alone." Its success rests on community support 
and involvement. This is not to say, however, that career education 
proponents are unaware of the importance of co^unity involvement. On 
the contrary, their continued call to involve the husiness-lahor-industry 
sectors in career education initiatives cannot he ignored. Yet, it is 
only recently that this ^phasis on community partnership has heen given 
the serious attention it deserves - 

Nationally i community education advisory councils are now in 
place, and functioning in a variety of ways and on a number of community 
problems. They serve as the community's forum for identifying needs, 
resources and strategies for imprc T-ng the overall himan "tone" of the 
community- It is time, then, for career education to use this vehicle 
toward its own ends. Community education advisory councils, at least 
in terms of membership, are nearly as "wide" as the communities they 
represent. Their representation includes: citizens, schools, churches, 
civic groups, businesses, labor organizations, industries, public and 
private agencies, public ^d private boards, mayors, city and borough 
councils, legislators and nimerous others. G^eer education will find 
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that these coiincils consider the natter of vor^ - and its effects on 
coisEiinity life - to be one of their top priorities. Career education 
mist estahiish a linkage vith these cotmclls. To move in this direction 
is not only prudent hut efficacious. To ignore the benefits that can 
be derived for career education by such a linkage is to diminish the 
potential of career education itself, and even exacerbate those pro- 
blems that tend to arise out of most fragmented approaches, namely, 
"vaste, competition, frustration and confusion." (Parson and Seay, 197t) 
G . Career Edu c a tion and Community Education : Linkaj^e Considerations 
R elated to Funding- . 

It has been the author *s experience that any time a "nev" concept 
emerges vith the vord "education" attached to it, the first question 
that is asked is: ""Where are ve going 'to get the money to do it?" This 
question is usually asked by school personnel, but it has been asked by 
people in other vork settings as veil. The vord "education" - vhen 
used vith the terms "career" and "community" - implies that the source 
of revenue for supporting these tvo concepts lies vithin the U.S. Office 
of Education. It is ironic that even vhen such concepts vith a 
conmunity-vide flavor arise, their proponents still look to tvo places 
for financial support: the state department of education or the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Any person familiar vith the fimding scene today is veil avare of 
the difficulties associated vith trying to get grants from either the 
state department of education -"r the U.S. Office of Education. Indeed, 
basic education and higher education have felt the slash of the 
"appropriations svord" many times in recent years. These "education 
cuts" have led many observers to "believe that there is no money to 
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STipport career education or coissuiiity education- If one assimes that the 
total sTrpport for these concepts lies solely in state departments of 
education or in the U^S^ Office of Education, then a case can he nade for 
this argument- If, on the other hand, career education and coinnmity 
education are thought of as efforts in the hest interests of the comnunity 
as a vhole, then the argument does not ''hold vater-*" The vriter's 
inclination is tovard the latter observation - 

Throughout this nonograph it has oeen stated that career education 
and community education are concepts that "belong to all of the people in 
the conminity, and that no single agency or institution can inal^e a clain 
on then. If this is accepted as a legitimate premise, then it follows 
that career education and coranunity education transcend all segments of 
the human cc^unity and that their missions, if effectively accomplished, 
could have a positive impact on improving the quality of life vithin the 
community - 

If the community, as a vhole, is the recipient of such benefits, 
then the community "as a vhole" should he expected to help pay for them. 
Therefore, co^unity residents, groups, organizations, hoards, public 
and private agencies, local governments, etc., should be willing to Join 
with the school in the financing of both career and community education. 

To give the latter notion some meaning, let us consider 
these observations by O'Toole (1977). In synthesizing the findings of 
other researchers, 0' Toole painstakingly attempted to illustrate the 
significance of work in this country. Besides references to the 
psychological benefits of work, he cited the negative effects that can 
occur as a '-esult of long-term unemployment, namely: (l) the deteriora- 
tion of attitudes toward one's family and toward one's own community; 
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(2) the receipt of poor school grades on the part of the unemployed 
vorker*s children; (3) the deterioration of the vorker^s physical and 
nental health; {h) the deterioration of faaiiy relationships and family 
stability; and (5) the loss of feelings of seif-vorth and seif-esteen 
on the part of the worker. If the lack of vork can have saich devastating 
effects on the families of uneinployed vorkers^ then the cocnrrunity vill 
eventually feel the damaging results of chronic unemployment through such 
actions as citizen vithdraval, social alienation, loss of self-pride, and 
the total loss of confidence in the community and ail it stands for. 

Work, then, is a concern of the entire community. While the school 
ha^ a significant role to play in the development of career awareness * 
career exploration, and career preparation skills, it is only one 
institution among many that has a stake in career education. Thus, it 
can he stated that if work or the lack of work has such a powerful impact 
on the community, then all of the community - not Just the school - should 
share in providing financial support to foster career education's work- 
oriented goals. This kind of thinking is different from what we were used 
to in the past; more specifically - placing the entire price tag for 
anything described as "education" in the hands of personnel in state 
departments of education or the U,S. Office of Education, However, as the 
aTithor stated "before (Ciavarella, 1977), community problems must he 
addressed hy the entire community, not Just the school. 

It is the author's contention that career education - as in the case 
of community education - can utilize a number of pieces of legislation to 
support its efforts. A short time ago, the author made this same observa- 
tion with respect to the funding needs of community education (Ciavarella, 
1977). It is possible, for instance, that after having made a thorough 
analysis of the funding categories within various Federal Acts, some 
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additional financial sources night oe found to help support sone aspects of 
career education. It is conceivahie, for exaziple - ^ust as the author dis- 
covered for corznunity education - that funds for sone conponents of career 
education night he found vithin a "broad range of Federal Acts. Specifically * 

(1) Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act; 

(2) tenihus Grine Control and Safe Streets Act; 

(3) Older Americans Act; 

(h) Conprehensive Enploynent and Training Act; 

(5) Housing and Uroan Development Act; 

(6) Vocational Education Act; 
(T) Adult Education Act; 

(6) Mental Health Services and Gonnunity Assistance Act; 
(9) Women's Special Assistance Act; 

(10) Elementary and Secondary Education Act; 

(11) Law Enforcement Assistance Act; and the 

(12) Social Security Act. 

In addition to the above, a thorough search should he made to identify 
other available financial sources, especially foundations and service orga- 
nizations, as well as private and group contributors- Again, the rationale 
for this "broad-hased search for career education and co^unity education 
funds is that each concept has objectives which, if accomplished, will 
advance the quality of life in the community. While it is a rationale that 
calls for philosophical support, it is also one that calls for financial 
support. It is in the sharing of the burdens associated with the delivery 
of career education and community education that true linkage takes place. 
And it is within the cost arena, so often, that the true meaning of 
partnership is given its real test. 
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The purpose of this monograph vas to explore the relationship 
that exists betveen career education and cozssrunity education. Each 
concept was considered in +.he context of past approaches to education- 
al refom; end each vas addressed in terms of philosophical and 
definitional considerations. Further, goal expectations of "both 
career education and community education vere considered, and mention 
was made of their compatibility. Special attention was given to what 
each concept could do for the other and the importance of collaborative 
linkages- Having considered the concepts in the ways Just mentioned, 
the author would like to share the following observations concerning 
career education and community education. 

1. Career education is a community-wide "effort aimed at refocusing 
American education and the actions of the broader community in ways 
that -will help individuais acquire and utilize the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary for each to make work a meaningful, 
productive j and satisfying part of his or her way of living.*^ 
(Hoyt, 1978) 

2. Community education is a concept that series the educational 
needs of the entire co^unity. It utilizes the school as a catalyst 
for bringing together the community's resources in an effort to 
develop a positive sense of community, improve community living and 
develop the community process toward the end of self-actualization 
(Minzey and LeTarte, 1972). 
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3. Career- education and corssanity edncatior are corpati'ble concepts 
T&ich recognize that a nunan being is inore precious than material 
goods or technology systens and that not one of then should oe 
wasted "by society. 

b. Career education and co^tmity education are concepts vhich 
express a deep abiding faith in people, end vith hope and 
coinpassion for then^ respect their ability to manage their lives as 
workers and citizens who can nake decisions about their own goals 
and those of the connnunity as well. 

5. Career education and co^unity education are collaborative con - 
rrunity efforts whose linkage is based on equal partnership, a sincere 
trust, and a commitinent to helping people. 

6. Career education and coEsmnity education are connmmity betterment 
strate^^ies and, as such, have the right to use all of the coinnnmity's 
resources toward that end. 

T. Career education and comunity education consider meaningful 

work as having the potential for self-actualization with personal growth 

benefits to oneself and to the community in which he or she lives. 

8. Career education is a community effort which does not happen in 
a vacuum nor in isolation from its community. 

9. Career education and coimunity education embrace the practicality 
of Benjamin Franlclin, the social-civic-usefulness ideas of John 
Dewey, and the philosophy that human energy can be used to improve 
the quality of life in the community. 

10- Career education and community education emphasize the dignity 
of work - paid or unpaid - and the dignity of those who engage in it. 
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2-1. Career edncaxion and caissunltij ecrac&tion stress the developi:ient 
of people above all other goals in society. 

12. Career education Tiast he accessihle to all people in the 
cozssunitjT, and cossiunity education rmst oe ready to promote career 
education as a legitinate lifetine activity for all the people vho 
vant and need it. 

13* Career education, through its infusion approaches, and coimmity 
education, through its narshaHing; of resources, can "both facilitate 
the integration of learning end vork in a relationship that not only 
benefits the individual but the ccmirunity as well. 

ih. Career education and corznunity education recognize the iiiroortance 
of meaningful vork as a significant contributor to positive mental 
health. 

15- Career education and coinminity education have faith in the 
ability of people to choose for themselves, and in the ability to 
develop decision-making ski2J.s that lead to those choices. 

16. Career education and community education are concepts that can 
demonstrate hov comunity resources could be used, in a collaborative 
effort, to avoid the costly duplication and vaste of facilities and 
finances and, above all , human energies - 

17. Career education can: 

(a) use community resources to enrich the breadth and quality of 
the school curricTilum; 

(b) use career education experiences to foster student 
appreciation for, a willingness to participate in, and a con- 
cern for the affairs of the community; 
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(c) develop career decision-naking skjlis that are "based on 
"freedon of choice," as veil as foster the self- 
acuuallzation needs of the person and his or her 
connrunity; and 

(d) tise neaningful vork to facilitate one's development as a 
person and as a contributing nerfoer of the corziunity. 

18 • Coinriunity ed^acation can: 

(a) enlist all elements of the cornmmity - individxials, gro-ips, 
parents, churches, lahor -unions, industries, businesses, 
schools, agencies, service cluhs, etc. as advocates in 
the national promotion of career education. 

(h) use conminity education surveys and other coisnrunity assess- 
ment approaches to determine comsranity-vide career education 
needs and attitudes toward career education; 

(c) utilize the national network of community education centers 
for linkage, advocacy and resource purposes; and 

;d) identify community facilities end resources that could he 
used for career education purposes. 

In summary, career education hegan as an educational reform movement- 
It was, and is, part of a continuous challenge to the schools to integrate 
the academic world of the classroom with the career-related needs of all 
age groups within the community. In stressing the point that career 
education is a communit-r effort and not Just the school's, there is no 
intent whatsoever to lessen the important role of the school in this 
effort. The message of educational reform has heen one of strengthening 
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the rcle of the sc±loo1^ not dirdnishing it. Eovever, the schools have 
heen oTit-of-touch vith this role in the past hec:ii:se they have Seen 
•jmresponsive to the needs of the comnunities vhich established then. 
In Hisny cases, the schools have forgotten that their "reason for heing** 
is one of service to the co^ninity, not isolation frx^n it. 

It is isrportant for schools to recognize that the coimcnitv is a 
classroon- It does not retard classroon learning; on the contrary, it 
enhances it. Since career education is a concept designed to "benefit 
the total coEiEunity, it cannot be isolated fron its corrranity- Thns, 
the school cannot expect to effect career education's goals solely 
vithin the walls of '^he school. This will only retard the concept's 
•DOtentialj not advance it* Instead, the school rmst play a catalytic 
role in blending the learning experiences of the school vith needed 
coEiiiunity-based career education experiences. When this is done, the 
co^unity viil not only facilitate csLreer education's corzrunity 
efforts but, hopefully, classroon learning efforts and experiences 
as veil. 

The school is the most public institution ve have. Therefore it 
must respond to the public's needs - and career education is one of 
the community *s nost important needs- It is essential for the school 
to abandon its insular role for one of out-reach and concern for all 
the people in the co^unity whether they attend school or not. This 
sense of himanity on the part of schools vill go far in addressing the 
needs of those members of society vho own the schools, namely, 
community residents- 
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Perhaps the school of toinorrov is reflected best in a CTiotation 



by foiirief President Lyndon 3. Johnson, and the aiithor vould like 

end this r^onograph vith that quotaticn: 

Tonorrov's school vill be a school vithout 
-wills - a school built of doors -iiich open to 
the entire coiniEcnity. Toiaorrov's school vili 
reach out to places that enrich the htnnan 
spirit; to the misetms, to the theaters, to the 
art galleries, to the parks and rivers, and 

sounteiins Toinorrov's school vill be the 

center of corzrunity life for grownups as veil 
as children, as shopping centers for himan 
services- It riight have a conrrunity health 
clinic or public library, a theater and recrea- 
tion facilities for stU citizens - and it vill 
not close its doors anynore at 3 
vill eEploy its buildings around the clock, its 
teachers around the year- We Just cannot 
afford to have an $85 billion plant in this 
country open less than 30 percent of the tine-*' 
(President Lyndon 3- Johnson, 1966) 
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Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Public Lav; 92-318 states: 

"No person in the U nitcd States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to_ 
discrimination under any education program or activity receivin(j Federal 
financial assistance." 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: 

"No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, 
or nation.il origin, be 2xcluded from participation in^ be denied the 
benefits of or be subjected to discriminatio i under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistajice." 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1972 states: 

"Any prO;p:am or activity which receives Federal financial assistance 

1) may nc t exclude qualified handicapped persons from oids, benefits 

or services; 2) must provide equal opportunity to participate or benefit; 

3) must provide services as effective as those provided to the nonhandieappe 

and 4) may not provide different or separate services except v:hen 

necessary to provide equally effective benefits. 

Therefore, any educc tion program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance, 
or part of a larger entity which receives Federal financial assistance, must be 
operated in compliance with these laws. 
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